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this time ?' wrote Ellis. c Seriously, the Directory is so strange
a body, and this so strange a nation, that I have my doubts, and
yet this letter surely contains some.reasonable grounds for hope.'
' I am not without my apprehensions,' wrote Malmesbury, c that
yon infer too much from what we transmit to yon ; that you get
too sanguine, or at least sanguine too soon. . . . Pray check this
too eager hope. It is not to be justified. We may and probably
shall have peace, but not soon, not on our own terms (I mean
original terms), and it will be a work of labour and altercation to
obtain some not very different from them.3 *

There are few more curious pages in diplomatic history than
the account in Lord Malmesbury's papers of these proceedings.
Ellis and Pein continued to have frequent conferences, in which
the affairs of the two nations seem to have been discussed with
complete apparent frankness, and Malmesbury and his French
colleagues were soon on the most cordial terms, and had more
than one strangely undiplomatic conversation in their boxes
in the theatre. But suddenly, like a thunderclap, the news
broke upon the English plenipotentiary, that on August 10 the
Portuguese Minister at Paris had signed a separate peace for
Portugal, and that one of its articles, in direct defiance of the
English treaty of 1703, forbade the English fleet to receive
supplies in Portugal, and excluded during the war all but a
limited number of English vessels from the Portuguese ports.
The Court of Lisbon, it is ti;ue3 ultimately refused to ratify this
treaty, but from the time it was signed, the hopes of peace
began to dwindle. Combined with the negotiations which were
rapidly pressing on for a definitive peace with the Emperor, and
with the preparations that were known to be making at the
Texel, the Portuguese treaty fully confirmed Lord Grenville in
his distrust of French diplomacy. (The clandestine and pre-
cipitate manner,' he wrote, ' in which the business has been con-
ducted, affords indisputable proofs of the total absence of a sincere
and candid disposition for peace on the part of his Majesty's
enemies;' and he drew up an official note about the proceedings
of the Directory, in a strain which was so haughty, and so
manifestly calculated to break off the negotiation, that Malmes-
bury took the very grave step of disobeying his instructions^
1 Malmesbwy Correspondence, iii. 434, 464.